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Evans, whose researches in Crete have convinced him that
the Minoan civilization was largely derived from Egypt (vide
Ms Huxley Memorial Lecture, JJJ.A/., 1925)* regards it as
*an undoubted fact' that among primitive races 'similar
needs and materials are apt to produce objects of similar
appearance' (Antiquity, 19353 P- 2I6). It would be difficult
to find another statement which begged so many questions
in so few words.

In the first place we have no reason to believe that needs
lead to objects at all, if by objects is meant artefacts.
As I have tried to show (p. 3), all artefacts were originally
luxuries.

In the second place, it is untrue, except to a very limited
extent, that similar materials are apt to produce objects of
similar appearance. The craftsman., confronted with a new
material, always tries to produce in it artefacts with which
he is already familiar. All over the world we find people
going out of their way to make artefacts of one material in
imitation of those which they had previously made in
another. Such imitations are called 'skeuomorphs3. We
find pottery vessels made to imitate horn, gourd, leather, and
wood; wooden cups imitating horn; bronze weapons imitating
stone and vice versa; stone pillars imitating tree-trunks; and,
in our own culture, ferro-concrete structures imitating
stone. (For some good examples, see Sayce, Primitive Arts
and Crafts^ p. 82.) It has always been the tendency of both
savage and civilized man not to adapt his forms to his
materials, but to force new materials into familiar forms.

Even, however, when we have acquired a need, and learnt
to use a particular material to meet it, it by no means follows
that we produce objects of similar appearance. Scythes and
mowing-machines are steel implements made to meet our
need to mow grass or corn; they are, of course, very different
in appearance. It may be objected that the mowing-madiiiie
is not 'primitive', whatever that term may be supposed to